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THE VENEZUELAN COMMISSION. 

There is no doubt, as the Hon. Carl Schurz said in 
his speech before the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
that the critical moment in the controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain over the Venezuela 
boundary question will come when the commission ap- 
pointed by the President, under authority of Congress, 
to determine this boundary shall have made its report. 

With the members of the commission, whose names 
were announced in our last issue, no fault can be found. 
They are men of wide experience, of eminent qualifica- 
tions and of acknowledged fairness of disposition. No 
better choice could have been made. It has been freely 
granted on both sides of the water that President Cleve- 
land has, by the selection which he has made, avoided 
all possible suspicion of having packed the commission 
in the interests of either party. The character of the 
commission has done much to remove from the British 
mind the feeling that this country is really anxious for 
war, but it has not changed the conviction of thoughtful 
men in both countries that the appointment and work of 



the commission constitute the last stage toward what 
may prove to be a much more serious posture of affairs 
than we have yet seen. 

The commission was appointed " to investigate and 
report upon the true location of the divisional line be- 
tween the territory of the republic of Venezuela and 
that of British Guiana." We gave in our last issue our 
reasons for disapproving of the appointment of the com- 
mission, and of the series of events which led up to it. 
These we do not need to repeat here. There is one way 
in which the creation of the commission may be looked 
upon with favor. If the United States and Great Britain 
had to have a contest over the matter, it was of course 
wise to have this body of able and impartial men ap- 
pointed as a committee of investigation. Time will thus 
be given for passions to cool, for reason to assert it- 
self, and for the effort to be made to find ways of 
settling the dispute, not depending upon the report which 
the commissioners may make. But whatever may be the 
outcome of the present entanglement, we can not help 
fearing that the precedent set by the gratuitous appoint- 
ment of this ex parte commission to determine the basis of 
settlement of a question between two other independent 
nations may be fruitful, in the present restless condition 
of the world, of great mischief in the relations of nations 
in the near future, the more so as our interference in this 
case professes to proceed on a purely selfish ground, 
that of our own interest and honor. 

Many persons are not disposed to take the commis- 
sion seriousty. It is supposed that they will dodge the 
purpose for which they were appointed, and that the 
President expects them to do so. In that case the 
whole procedure will have been as contemptible as can 
well be conceived. No one of the commissioners could 
ever afterwards have the least title to respect. We are 
surprised that any thoughtful citizen can suppose such 
a course of action possible on their part. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary Olney were serious. Congress, too, 
was serious, and the commission, which has already or- 
ganized for work, will proceed about its business in a se- 
rious way and in due time make its report. This report, so 
far as we can see, can be in but one of four possible 
ways. They may decide in favor of the English con- 
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tention, or in favor of that of Venezuela, without modi- 
fication. It is possible also that they may find the 
evidence to warrant them in drawing a new line which is 
neither of these, or that the evidence is so confused that 
they cannot determine "the true location of the divisional 
line." 

It is useless to speculate as to which of these reports 
is most likely to be made, or as to what will be the con- 
sequence in each particular case. But it can not be de- 
nied that in at least one of the cases and possibly two 
the relations between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain would almost certainly become immediately much 
more strained than they have yet been. It seems to us 
therefore that the friends of peace on both sides of the 
water ought to exert themselves in every possible way 
to bring about a condition of affairs which will render it 
unnecessary for the commission to report at all. Such a 
report might mean peace ; we do not say that any report 
which they might make would actually result in war ; but 
we do say that there is a point of real danger to be 
avoided. We sincerely hope therefore that the commis- 
sion may be permitted to die among its maps and musty 
old documents and never make any report. 

The joint commission of mediation proposed by Mr. 
Schurz would be admirable if it could be created. We 
doubt however whether either nation will yield in a way 
to make it possible. The demand in both countries for 
a peaceable settlement by arbitration has been and con- 
tinues to be so great that we now believe it not only 
possible but very probable that a solution will soon be 
reached along this line. The discovery by the British 
Foreign Office that the Schomburgk line was never in- 
tended as a final and decisive boundary makes it possible 
for Lord Salisbury to recede from his refusal to arbitrate 
without any sacrifice of British honor, even from his own 
point of view. The readiness of the Foreign Office to 
put all the materials on the subject in its possession at 
the disposition of the Cleveland Commission, has been 
very kindly received at Washington, and there is a sin- 
cere hope among a very large number of our statesmen 
and citizens that Great Britain and Venezuela may be 
able to approach each other in such a way as to settle 
the dispute between themselves and let this country out 
of the matter entirely. 



THE COMMISSION'S LETTER TO SECRETARY 
OLNEY. 

Since the foregoing article was written Justice Brewer, 
who has been chosen chairman of the Venezuela Com- 
mission, has sent the following letter to the Secretary of 
State : 

Washington, Jan. 15, 1896. 
The Honorable Secretary of State : 

Dear Sir— I have the honor to state that the commis- 
sion appointed by the President of the United States 



" to investigate and report upon the true divisional line 
between the republic of Venezuela and British Guiana " 
has organized by the election of Hon. David J. Brewer 
as its president and is entering upon the immediate dis- 
charge of its duties. 

In so doing, it has, after careful consideration, con- 
cluded to address you on the question of securing, so far 
as possible, the friendly cooperation and aid of the two 
nations which are directly interested in the now pending 
boundary differences. 

It must have suggested itself to you, as it no doubt 
has to the President, that this commission thus authorized 
to ascertain and report the boundary line between two 
foreign nations bears only a remote resemblance to those 
tribunals of an international character of which we have 
had several examples in the past. They were constituted 
by or with the consent of the disputants themselves, and 
were authorized by the parties immediately concerned to 
pronounce a final judgment. The questions at issue 
were presented by the advocates of the various interests, 
upon whose diligence and skill the tribunal might safely 
rely for all the data and the arguments essential to the 
formation of an intelligent judgment. Their functions 
were therefore confined to the exercise of judicial powers, 
and they might fairly expect to reach a result satisfac- 
tory to their own consciences, while it commanded the 
respect of those whose interests were directly involved. 

The present commission, neither by the mode of its 
appointment nor by the nature of its duties, may be said 
to belong to tribunals of this character. Its duty will be 
discharged if it shall diligently and fairly seek to inform 
the executive of certain facts touching a large extent of 
territory in which the United States have no direct in- 
terest. Whatever may be the conclusion reached, no 
territoriaraggrandizement, nor material gain in any form, 
can accrue to the United States. The sole concern of 
our government is the peaceful solution of a controversy 
between two friendly powers for the just and honorable 
settlement of the title to disputed territory and the pro- 
tection of the United States against any fresh acquisitions 
in our hemisphere on the part of any European state. 

It has seemed proper to the commission, under these 
circumstances, to suggest to you the expediency of call- 
ing the attention of the governments of Great Britain and 
Venezuela to the appointment of the commission, and 
explaining both its nature and object. It may be that 
they will see a way, entirely consistent with their own 
sense of international propriety, to give the commission 
the aid that it is, no doubt, in their power to fnrnish, 
in the way of documentary proof, historical narrative, 
unpublished archives or the like. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that if either should deem it appropriate to desig- 
nate an agent or attorney, whose duty it would be to see 
that no such proofs were omitted or overlooked, the 
commission would be grateful for such evidence of good 
will, and for the valuable results which would be likely 
to follow therefrom. 

An act of either government in the direction here sug- 
gested might be accompanied by an express reservation 
as to her claims, and should not be deemed to be an 
abandonment or impairment of any position heretofore 
expressed. In other words, and in lawyers' phrase, 
each might be willing to act the part of amicus curiae, 
and to throw light upon difficult and complex questions 
of fact, which should be examined as carefully as the 
magnitude of the subject demands. 
The purpose of the pending investigation is certainly 



